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THE MOLWSCA OF THE MT. MITCHELL REGION, NORTH CAROLINA. 

BY BRYANT WALKER AND HENRY A. PILSBRY. 

This report is based upon material collected by Messrs. James H. 
Ferriss and Bryant Walker in the summer of 1901. 

The results of the “ Peutadelphian ” expedition of 1899 to the 
Great Smoky mountains 1 demonstrated the fact that these moun- 
tains, notably in their higher portions, possessed a fauna peculiar 
to themselves and quite distinct from that of Roan Mountain 
which lies about seventy-five miles to the northeast. And m 
connection with this, it was stated that « the mountain region 
between the Nolachucky and Clingman’s Dome is wholly unknown 
malacologically. ’ * 

The expedition of 1901 was undertaken primarily for the pur- 
pose of exploring Mt. Mitchell, the highest peak of the Appa- 
lachian range, with an altitude of 6,711 feet, of whose fauna 
nothing was known except a few species collected by Hemphill in a 
hurried visit nearly twenty years before, and incidentally to deter- 
mine, if possible, whether the valley of the French Broad river, 
which here breaks through the mountains, is the dividing line 
between the Roan and Great Smoky faunas. 

The party consisted of Messrs. Ferriss and Walker and two 
ladies. Leaving the railroad at Paint Rock, N. C., a little station 
on the French Broad river just over the line from Tennessee, alti- 
tude about 1,200 feet, two days were spent in exploring the banks 
on both sides of the river. 

From there the route lay almost due south for ten mountain miles 
to Bluff mountain, which is the highest of the range lying south 
of the river for a considerable distance. It took the wretched 
crowbaits which hauled the camp equipage in a wagon that weighed 
more than the load, all hands pushing up the steep grades, nearly 
all day to reach Baker’s, an old lumber camp, which marked the 
end of wagon travel. Here camp was made, and the next morn- 



1 Vide these Proceeding 1900, p. 110. 
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ing the party “ toted ” themselves and their luggage to the summit. 
Bluff mountain derives its name from the long, narrow plateau 
nearly three-quarters of a mile in length which forms its top, the 
highest point of which is about 4,700 feet above the sea. The 
State line between Tennessee and North Carolina crosses its western 
extremity. The forest here is entirely of hard wood, and the 
greater part of the plateau is covered by high trees. Most of the 
underbrush has been cleared off from the summit, which is fre- 
quently used for camp meetings and other public gatherings. Most 
of the collecting here was done along the sides of the cove on the 
Tennessee side, where Wolf creek heads. The southern exposures, 
as usual, were too dry for satisfactory work. 

Three days were sufficient to satisfy the party that the faima was 
substantially that of the cove region, and that the mountain was 
too low for the development of any special fauna, such as had been 
found on the higher summits both to the north and the south. 
And, as the mountains immediately north of the river offered no 
better prospect, it was decided to return to Paint Rock and proceed 
directly to Alt. Mitchell. 

From Black Mountain station on the Southern Railroad, the 
journey was made by wagon to Tyson’s, an ancient inn at the foot 
of the Black Mountain range. Here the baggage was loaded on 
horses for the ten-mile climb to the summit of Mt. Mitchell. The 
road followed up the course of one of the branches of the North 
Fork cf the Swannanoa river to its headwaters, from which a 
sharp ascent leads to the top of the ridge at Patton’s Knob, at an 
elevation of (5,000 feet. From there the trail leads nearly due 
north around Potato Top, directly over Clingman’s Peak (Mt. 
Gibbs on the map of the Topographical Survey), which is only a 
few feet lower than Mitchell, and where Ferriss “ drew the first 
blood” by finding the long-sought Vitrea clingmani under a log 
beside the trail, and then winding around the Hallbach, and across 
Wilson’s Gap on up to Mitchell. Here the summit is a small 
“ bald,” in the centre of which is the grave and monument of 
Prof. Elisha Mitchell, who lost his life while exploring this moun- 
tain in 1857. Camp was pitched just beyond the summit, at the 
head of a grassy slope and near a fine spring of the purest water. 
The forest extends clear to the lop of Mitchell, and in some places 
the tops of irees have been cut off to allow a view from the 
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“bald” which crowns the summit. It is almost wholly spruce 
and balsam, a few birches being found here and there. Open 
places are quite frequent, and are often covered with a dense growth 
of the hellebore, the favorite food of Pohjgyra andrewsw. The 
ground is saturated with moisture and the rocks and fallen trees are 
covered with thick moss, which needs only to be sat upou to remind 
one of a sponge. 

Two days were spent exploring the upper slopes of the moun- 
tain. Then Ferriss, with one of the guides, left on a three days’ 
trip, following the Black Mountain chain to the north, along which 
five great peaks were to be seen ranging from 6,300 to 6,600 feet, 
and which seemed from the camp to be higher even than Mitchell 
itself. Following bear tracks along the ridge, he went as far north 
as the fourth peak (Cattail), from which he descended along 
Cattail branch to the Caney river, and thence up through Wil- 
son’s Cove to Mitchell, stopping for a short time at Meadow Cove. 
Two days were spent by the parly in Wilson’s Cove, which is 
heavily timbered with great basswoods and buckeyes, and most of 
the material was collected there. An attempt to follow down the 
northeast slope of the mountain along the headwaters of Rock 
creek, a tributary of the Toe river, was blocked by a high fall in 
the creek and was also conchologically a failure. 

After spending a week on Mitchell, the party returned to Pat- 
ton’s Knob. Here Walker left to return home, and Ferriss con- 
tinued the work alone. He explored Potato Top (6,600 feet), 
and crossing the gap which separates the headwaters of the Swan- 
nanoa river from those of the Toe, ascended the Pinnacle of the 
Blue ridge (alt. 5,600 feet), reaching the headwaters of the South 
Toe river on its easterly slope. 

Returning again to Patton’s Knob, he followed along the lidge 
to the west, camping at Balsam Gap, between the Ivy and Suan- 
nanoa rivers (alt. 5,000 feet). “Here the spruce forest ceases 
and the buckeyes and beeches set in.” From this camp he went 
down the west slope of the gap to the Ivy river. Leaving the gap, 
he continued south along the ridge of the Great Craggy mountains 
as far as Big Craggy, where he camped until lie was literally 
drowned out by the great storm of August 12 to 19. R lained 
almost continually while on Craggy, so that but little collecting "as 
done. But he got down into Bee Tree Cove on the west side while 
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there. “ Timber was scarce on the tops of the Craggies. There 
was much pasture, and some of the red rhododendron. Wide 
‘ balds, ’ but exceedingly rocky, the most mountainlike of anything 
I have seen ” (J. II . F.). After the return from Craggy, the 
remainder of the time was spent in exploring Tyson’s Cove. 

The Fauna. 

So far as the material before us affords a basis of judgment, it 
goes to show : 

First.— That the French Broad river is not in itself the dividing 
line between the Roan and Smoky faunas. 

Second. — That in all probability there is no sharp line of de- 
markatiou anywhere. But that in the intermediate region lying 
between these faunal centres, the species peculiar to each mingle to 
a greater or less extent, according as they find acceptable condi- 
tions of environment. 

Third. — That in the French Broad river region there are a 
number of 'peculiar forms which tend to show that it has, at least, 
some of the characteristics of a distinct faunal area. 

Thus, in the species which inhabit the lower levels between the 
mountains, and which may be considered as the cove fauna, we find 
that the great majority are species common in the Appalachian 
range along its whole extent. Occasionally, however, in these, 
such as Polygyra tridentata and Pyramidula alter nata, local races 
are developed, which are eminently characteristic of the different 
regions. 

In addition to these species of general occurrence, we find others 
which are apparently restricted to narrower limits and which, with 
the local races above mentioned, give these areas the peculiar 
features, which taken in connection with the still more differenti- 
ated elements occupying the higher levels, justify their separation 
as distinct taunas, or rather faunulas. 

Taking the whole region from Roan to the Great Smoky moun- 
tains into consideration, however, we find that so far as the cove 
species are concerned, the differences are not so great as they 
appear at first sight, and that in reality they are comparatively 
small though sufficiently well marked. The only species peculiar 
to the coves around Roan are the large and small forms of Polygyra 
tridentata , Pyramidula bryanti , Polygyra subjxdliata and Ompha - 



